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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The law provides for schools and their support, but it leaves the fnal 
result of these exertions to accident. I think it is manifestly unjust in 
this. Providing money for schools, that is, for general education, by tax- 
ing all in proportion to their property, can be justified only by conferring 
upon all and every one so taxed, some advantage equivalent to the ex- 
pense upon all and every one so taxed. But although it may do so, it is 
entirely left to chance, whether it will produce anything at all. That is 
to say, it is by no means certain, that every child must necessarily have 
achance of being educated, because schools are created and supported. 
For, as there is no requirement that it sas¢ attend such schools, there is 
no guaranty, that it wil/ attend. Now if we look at the result, sought for 
by the general taxation for school-purposes, we can not but see, that the 
rich would have the means to educate their own children, though common 
schools did not exist. They are, therefore, at least in part, taxed for the 
education of the poorer classes. The benefit which they reap from the 
education of other children, is not immediate and not sure, as it is left to 
the parents of these children, whether they will send them to school or 
not. If the State compels people to pay taxes for certain purposes, 
thought to be beneficial, it would be but just to compel the attainment 
of such purposes, as far as necessary and possible. Which in the case 
of our schools means, that the State ought to compel people to send their 
children to school—though it may be impossible or impracticable to com- 
pel children to learn. 

I am aware that ultra-republican feelings revolt at being compelled to 
do, what might reasonably be expected to be done voluntarily or sponta- 
neously. Iam further aware of the popular belief, that only despotic 
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governments compel attendance at school, and I take this opportunity to 
deny any such assertion. Despotic governments, as the Russian and the 
Austrian, and even the French, care next to nothing about common 
schools, although they provide liberally enough for the higher ones.— 
England, ruled by an aristocracy, cares little about the same institution, 
and leaves it to private enterprise mostly. The more a government de- 
velops liberal principles, the more it interests itself in common schools 
and the stricter it becomes in regard to the attendance at such schools. 

Though the fact seems to be quite overlooked, there is such a thing as 
a republic in Europe. Of course I mean Switzerland, and I do not know 
of any country that has done so much for general education, proportion- 
ally, as this republic in the mountains. But compulsory attendance is 
rigidly maintained in all cantons for a certain period in the life of every 
person, gencrally from the 6th to the 13th year for girls and to the 14th 
for boys. Nobody considers this as an infringement on personal liberty, 
as no child is bound to attend a public school, if it is sufficiently edu- 
gated at home or ina private school—it is only required to be able to stand 
a fair examination in the studies prescribed by law. Similar principles 
operate in most of the smaller states of the German Confederacy, in 
Prussia, Belgium, and the Netherlands. But all those states not only 
provide for schools and attendance, they also provide for competent 
teaches, and for a competent supervision cf both, schools and teachers. 
This ought to be done here also, and it would remove at least one objec- 
tion to compulsory attendance, which is the incompetency and insuf- 
ficiency of teachers and schools. And yet the blame often thrown upon 
teachers and schools is sometimes misplaced, because there is such an ir- 
regular attendance and no remedy for it anywhere. 

Compulsory attendance, of course, does not exclude the voluntary one, 
as nobody would think of compelling those who come of their own ac- 
cord. Nor would valid excuses be disregarded; but it could not be left to 
parents or children to decide the validity of excuses. I am for com- 
pulsory attendance as an act of sound and consistent policy in school 
matters, and I think it might, like many other things of a similar nature, 
be made less objectionable, by a judicious law in regard to it. I hold 
the common schools to be the surest basis of our national and personal 
liberty, and the most effective propaganda for republican principles, 
which latter would suffer no detraction certainly, by bringing together, 
in our common schools, children of all citizens, without any distinction 
as to imaginary caste or rank. 

That this should be the case without any compulsion, is devoutly to be 
wished, but not to be expected, as experience has taught us. The ad- 
vantages of education have no influence with the ignorant, and very often 
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but little with those that know or ought to know better. To provide in- 
ferior schools for poor people, to which the rich will not send their 
children, is, to my mind, not particularly republican. But if the school 
were really sufficient for all, there would be some generosity on the part 
of the state to the poorer classes and at the same time some justice to the 
richer. 

Schools will improve even under disadvantages, but they would come 
to perfection when there should be an interest in them, that could not be 
put off. Now parents delay to send their children, or do not send them 
regularly, or send them when they are too young to learn anything, keep- 
ing them at home when they have become old enough for learn- 
ing. ‘The schools remain very much as they always have been, because 
the attendanee is so irregular that is is nearly impossible to effect thorougis 
improvements. I admit that this irregular attendance is not the only 
evil, and that compulsory attendance would not banish all imperfections; 
but it would do a great deal to remedy them, Some perhaps might sug- 
gest, that it is the teacher’s fault if there is a deficient attendance. Ad- 
mitting this to be the case, I yet consider it to be an exception, not tho 
rule, L. K. 

Buffalo Co. 





SCILOOL SUPERVISION. 


Mr, Editor :—UWaving formely been engaged in teaching common 
schools in New England, and for a number of years a member of a Board 
of Examination of teachers and schools, and recently a Town Superin- 
dendent in this State, perhaps you will allow me space in your excellent 
Journal for a few hints on the subject of ‘‘ Superintendency ”’ of schools. 
I have been an attentive observer of the workings of the common school 
system in this State for the last ten years. I do not really think that 
the defects in the system heretofore were so great as in the men who 
were employed to carry it out. So far as my observation has extended, 
when the Town Superintendent was properly qualified and felt interested 
in the duties of his office, the schools have been conducted with success. 
It is true that in some cases there has been evidence that the office was 
not given to such men, and the schools have suffered. The same may be 
the case with County Superintendents. In such a case the evils would 
be manifold greater, than under the old system. 

I have been somewhat amused of late by the repeated remarks made 
respecting the propriety of creating a nev office, between the County 
Superintendent and the defunct Town Superintendency. One objection 
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urged is that it will make an item of expense, and that the Town Clerk 
can as well perform all the clerical duties needful. I confess I cannot 
see any difference in the expense to the towns whether the business is 
done by one officer or another. Whoever does the business must be paid 
for it. It strikes me that if all the business relating to district schools 
was performed by one Town officer, it would save the people both trouble 
and expense. So far as town business is concerned one competent man 
would be better than to have the duties discharged by several departments 
of town officers. Besides the office would be invested with more impor- 
tance and be more likely to be properly attended to. If this view of the 
subject is correct, then I connot see how it would cost any more to pay 
a Town Superintendent, who should discharge ald the duties necessary 
for the benefit of the common schools in each town, that are not perform- 
ed by the County Superintendent—than it would for the same business 
to be done by several officers. It is my present impression that a more 
thorough attention to the vital interests of the schools could be thus se- 
cured than by the present system. 

I suppose the present system is not considered as perfected, and possi- 
bly my suggestions may lead to the adoption of some improvement in 
the supervision of common schools. I am confident that one responsi- 
ble man ought to visit and examine every school twice each term. Nor 
should it be left to the Board of the districts. It is lamentably true that 
in many districts no member of the board is competent for the duty. It 
is equally true that few have the disposition to leave their business and 
attend to such duties. I will not enlarge, but would urge the suggestion 
that each town should have some officer, who should take all necessary 
charge of the common school interests in the town. I care not what the 
name be, but I regard the office as essential to the best interests of the 
schools and the duties such as cannot all be discharged by the County 
Superintendents. OBSERVER. 


REMARKS.—Our correspondent informs us that during the past year he 
had no less than five children engaged in teaching common schools, so 
that he has a right to be heard. His suggestions accord with our own 
views, We think it would be much better to have but one School Board 
for each town, and that there should be an officer to visit and supervise 
the schools of each town and look well to their interests. He might ap- 
propriately be the Secretary of the Town Board. As to expense, every 
thing that is desirable costs something. We might with more propriety 
eat bread without butter because the latter is an additional expense, than 
do without a needed school officer, because it would cost each town a 
small sum to pay for his services. 
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THE SOURCES AND EXTENT OF EDUCATION. 


With the humble request to the readers, that they will please consider 
the youth and inexperience of the author, we submit, for your considera- 
tion the following remarks on the subject of Education. 

Education, according to the common acceptance of the term, means 
simply the book-learning that persons receive at school. A person is said 
to have a good education, when he has a pretty good knowledge of books. 
But education means something more than this. The term has a wider, 
more complete application. We are always educating, either morally, 
intellectually or physically. We cannot make a motion, or think a 
thought, but it tends to our education. At school, at home, in the fields, 
the shop, in the crowded thoroughfares of the city, or in the solitude of 
the woodlands, wherever we are, our education is still going on. More- 
over the ruling and directing of our education is almost wholly in our own 
hands. Parents and teachers may supply some of the aids and means 
to our advancement, but is lies only with ourselves, whether we improve 
them or not. 

We do not believe the theory that man is merely a creature of circum- 
stances, and is not responsible for being what heis. It is true, the mind 
may receive some molding from surrounding circumstances, but even then 
it is for us to turn the most discouraging events into blessings, to serve 
as & means in our advancement. 

Truly, “ Life is what we make it,”’ and we are what we make ourselves. 
As our moral nature receives its most lasting impressions in youth, so 
every teacher who has a correct understanding of the responsibility of 
his high calling, will instill into the minds of his young charges, only 
right views of a just God, and of their accountableness to im. Teach 
them by example, as well as by precept, the beauty of a well-governed, 
truthful life, for surely such a lie is beautiful. A teacher who governs 
all his actions by truth, and the fear of God, cannot estimate the amount 
of good taught by his silent, unaided example. Neither can the amount 
of injury done by the pernicious example of one who has little or no re- 
gard for truth, be estimated. The effects of his bad example, widen and 
spread like the circular waves formed by throwing a pebble into a pool 
of water, until you cannot perceive where they cease. 

As for instance, you promise a child some trifle, inconsiderable in it- 
self, but of no small importance in the estimation of the child. He waits 
impatiently for the time of the fulfilling of the promise, when, from for- 
getfulness or some other cause, the teacher fails to do as he said he would. 
The child, perhaps, modestly ventures to put him in mind of it, and is 
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comforted with the excuse, “TI forgot it,” or, “I havn’t time now.” He 
goes away, grieved at heart, feeling wronged, trying to reconcile his 
teacher's previously expressed views of truth, with his actual example, 
and wonders if that is his teacher, whom he thought so good and noble. 
Nearly all of you can look back upon your school days, and recall inci- 
dents of this kind, and the effects of them, in your own experience. A 
teacher’s morals should be unexceptionable, and he should make no pro- 
mise, however slight, that he cannot fulfill. 

Of intellectual culture, much has been said, but more remains to be 
told. This opens a wide field for discussion, but we will leave it for 
abler pens than ours. Last, but not by any means least, we would speak 
of physical education, This is thought by some to be of of no conse- 
quence. We think otherwise. An active mind must be supported by an 
active body, else of what use is it to society, or to its possessor? The 
body must be trained and educated—the hands, the feet, the muscles— 
all must receive attention. To the eye of beauty, a well-proportioned, 
graceful figure is more pleasing than a deformed one. We must receive 
some kind of a physical training. It is impossible to live without it. By 
no class of persons is this more neglected, than by modern school-girls. 
Most of them have an idea that it is vulgar to engage in any active, out- 
door exercise. Therefore, in the time allotted to recreation and freedom 
from study, you will see them lounging about the school-room, gathered 
in groups here and there, discussing the latest scrap of gossip, slander- 
ing each other, and doing all sorts of mischief generally, with their 
tongues. Presently the bell rings, and they take their seats with the 
same weary, languid manner that they left them, unrefreshed in body or 
mind, feeling no more |.ke study than they did an hour before, when the 
bell rang for intermission. If, when school was dismissed, they had 
sought the open air, and engaged in some active sport, which would bring 
into use nearly all the muscles of the body, as if they were determined 
to and would excel, they would have gone to their seats ready to engage 
in their studies with a zeal that would be astonishing to themselves.— 
Another reason why many school girls keep so close in the school-room, 
is, they are afraid the sun and wind will touch their pale cheeks, and 
plant roses there, which are the stamp of health. With many, to be 
healthy, too, is vulgar ; hence the alarming practice of eating slatestone, 
slate-pencils, chalk, tea-grounds, and such other indigestible substances, 
to make them look pale, prevails quite extensively. Soon the roses of 
health give place to thessickly hue of disease, and they look pale indeed. 
We think it would be well, if parents and teachers would examine into 
this matter, and stop such bad practices, while they encouraged more 
out-door sport. 
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When the system of education which we have in view, which aims 
equally at the cultivation of the head, the heart and the body, shall have 
spread over this fair land ; then do we hope to see it peopled by a race 
of men and women, perfect in form and feature, polished and refined in 
manners, regarding the laws of God and man—such a people as God de- 
signed us to be, instead of the bodily, mentally and spiritually deformed 
beings that we are. 

SaLem, Wis. 
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HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 


A few years ago oral spelling was universal, but now it forms the ex- 
ception, in the best class of schools, instead of the general rule. In all 
well regulated schools, spelling by writing is conceded to be not the most 
expeditious but the best plan of acquiring a knowledge of orthography. 
There are a great many ways of conducting a spelling lesson, which will 
result more advantageously, if combined, than to pursue either exclu- 
sively. In the first place I would mention oral spelling, in which each 
pupil pronounces and spells the word given him. A second method is to 
require the class to bring the lesson written to the recitation and then al- 
low them to spell in turn from their slates. A third method is to select 
the most difficult words from the lesson, require them to be written at 
dictation, collect the slates and mark the results, giving the per cent. to 
which each is entitled. A fourth method is to give out several hundred 
words in regular order, requiring each pupil, instead of spelling orally, 
to write the words given him on his slate. After having gone around 
five, ten, or twenty times, let them spell in the order in which the words 
were given. A fifth method is to select all of the hard words of the 
course, or of the lesson, require the class to number 1, 2, 3, 4—1, 2, 3, 
4—I, 2, 3, 4, &c., then give to all of No. 1 the same word, all of Ne. 2 
another word, all of No. 3 another, &e. When they have ten or twenty 
words each, either collect the slates and mark them, or, if the pupils are 
large enough, let them exchange slates, and each one mark his neighbor’s. 
Each pupil that misspells a word is required to write it correctly, five, 
ten or twenty times. This generally makes a lasting impression.—J. 
M. Ross, in Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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HOW TO TEACH PENMANSHIP. 


Have the students of the writing class all furnished with the same kind 
of writing books,—those containing well engraved copies preferable, un- 
less the teacher is a good penman and can spare time from other duties to 
write copies. Have the whole class write the same copy at the same 
time. They will not all write the same amount in the same time, but 
when nearly all have finished their copy and it seems better to change 
the exercise, let those who have not completed theirs, leave it unfinished 
and begin the new one with the others. The advantages of simultaneous 
instruction of the whole class upon the same principle, are very many. 

The teacher should so thoroughly understand the analysis and construc- 
tion of every letter and principle, that he could be able to anticipate the 
pupil’s difficulties, and by instruction, teach him hew to avoid them. By 
the plan proposed, instruction and criticisms applicable to the whole class 
may be given from the blackboard. A commendable emulation may be 
excited and maintained. On reflection other advantages will be apparent 
to the reader. 

In a thoroughly graded school, I should have the writing department 
graded also. I should give to students, reading in the second reader, 
“‘ Copy Book No. 1.” and lead pencils. After they had written it, I 
should give them another book of the same kind and pens. As the stu- 
dents advance in other branches, I should give them higher writing books. 
For our country and ungraded schools, it is not so easy to prescribe, but 
even here, much of the difficulty is imaaginary. My experience is that 
two grades will include all the pupils of our mixed schools, for the larger 
pupils are almost universally ignorant of scientific penmanship. With 
these, the shortest road to success is to teach them elements, principles 
and combinations first. 

I would spend the first ten [or five] minutes of the writing hour ina 
muscular drill calculated to impart freedom of movement. For this ex- 
ercise the pupils should have separate writing books. 

The writing exercise should be one of perfect order. Pupils should 
begin to write at a prescribed signal and not before ; they should also, 
when asked, instantly suspend to hear the instructions of the teacher. 
Everything should move with as much harmony as a well disciplined 
regiment at a “grand review.’ —H. Hadley, in Ind. School Journal. 





Mortors ror THE Scnoot Room.—Do one thing at a time.—What 
you do, do thoroughly.—Not how much, but how well.—Study to be 
quiet, and mind your own business.—Be gentle—be courteous.—Thou 
Gop seest me.—Work while the day lasts. 
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HOW TO TEACH COMPOSITION. 


Let the pupils be required first to give oral abstracts of their reading 
lessons—such pieces as come within the scope of their minds—as far as 
possible in their own language, and that exercise to be considered most 
meritorious which is most remotely removed from the language of the 
book. The transition to written abstracts is easy. Let this course be 
steadily pursued from the moment the child can read intelligently and 
fluently, and when the higher grades are reached, subjects may be as- 
signed for original composition, always taking care to select such sub- 
jects as are not in advance of the pupil. And if the scholar has no ac- 
tual knowledge of the subject, let the Teacher supply the information, or 
refer him to some book treating of the same subject. The hints thus 
obtained will be actual knowledge to him, and by degrees his mind will 
strengthen, until he will be enabled to investigate for himself. The power 
of mind thus acquired does not show itself simply in this direction, but 
whatever is to be done, requiring thought, can be grasped to advantage. 
By this coarse a fondness for reading would be engendered. The reason 
why so many have a distaste for substantial reading, and profit so little 
by what they do read, is because they have no power of concentration. 
All is chaos and confusion. In trying to remember «a// that is read, 
everything is lost, while, by the disciplined mind, only a very small frac- 
tion of any author’s production need be remembered. Prominent points 
are selected, and the filling-up is done in accordance with each one’s 
taste. —L. Harding, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati. 





HOW TO TEACH MAP DRAWING. 


The lesson was the coast of Europe. The latitude and longitude, in 
degrees and minutes, of some forty places,—capes, mouths of rivers, 
etc, commencing at the north-eastern extremity of the coast and follow- 
ing it around to the west, south, and east, had been written down by the 
teacher in a blank book and given to the class by dictation. A brief de- 
scription of the physical features of the coast had also been given. The 
blackboard at the side of the room was divided into a number of equa! 
spaces, perhaps three feet wide, and a pupil sent to each of these, who 
in a short time, without the use of a ruler, drew parallels and meridians, 
employing straight or broken lines instead of curves, and locating the 
lines at proper distances apart according to a scale which had been es- 
tablished, of so many inches or parts of an inch toa degree. Another 
set of pupils designated by means of dots the location of the points whose 
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latitude and longitude had been given. Another set drew through these 
points the outline of the coast, and one of the number recited, as she 
drew, the description of the parts about which she was engaged. While 
the drawing was proceeding in silence at the board, the rest of the class 
were occupied in reciting with great fluency the list before mentioned, one 
individual giving the first place on the list with its location, her neighbor 
the next, and so on. Maps are afterwards drawn upon paper with re- 
markable neatness and care, entirely from memory.—Jauss. Teacher. 





STUDIES FOR SUMMER. 


Many things can be taught better in summer than in winter, and it 
should be an object to teach things naturally. ‘The teacher’s plan ought 
to keep this principle in view. Thus Geography, Botany, and Geology 
are summer studies. Take your pupils into a field and try the object- 
lesson plan, show them a peninsula, inland, cape, promontory, and an 
isthmus, and they wil] always remember the definition. Let them dis- 
cover, and find the productions of a field, then of a farm, then a town, 
county, state. Let them take this natural course, even if there is no 
text-book to follow, and ask questions out of. After the children have 
exhausted all their knowledge, they will seize the books and newspapers 
readily enough, Let the children bring all kinds of plants to you, show 
them the distinction and varieties, orders and classes, and after every 
weed and herb has been submitted to your gaze and briefly explained to 
them, they will be prepared to hear and read of those in strange coun- 
tries. Let them bring all of the different kinds of rocks and minerals ; 
save a specimen of each kind, extemporize a cabinet, and build a play 
house of the refuse, then will you make every plant a lesson and each 
stone-fence a volume which your children will study and learn profitable 
lessons from, never to be forgotten. There are other summer studies, Lut 
I cannot mention more now.—Conn. Com. School Journal. 





STOOPING OVER THE DESK. 


While I am able to give so gratifying a report respecting the influence 
of “free gymnastics,” I regret to say, there is one serious evil still ex- 
isting to a greater or less extent in all the schools, which cannot fail to 
exert a very deleterious influence upon the health and form of the pupils. 
I refer to the habit of stooping over the desks while engaged in exercises 
requiring the use of the penor pencil. 
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I am aware that many of the teachers have devoted special attention to 
this matter, and in some of the schools, very considerable improvement 
has already been effected : but the cure is by no means radical or perma- 
nent, and in most cases, a more efficient and systematic course of treat- 
ment is required. There are some divisions, in which the pupils lose 
more during the day by indulging in this habit, than they gain by the 
practice of gymnastic exercises. 

As a first step toward the correction of this evil, teachers should in- 
form themselves and their pupils of its nature and magnitude. The next 
step of progress should be a firm resolve to overcome it, whatever may be 
the effort required. 

With most pupils, a frequent admonition from the teacher will be suf- 
ficient to establish the habit of sitting erect, and when this habit is once 
formed, very little attention will be needed to perpetuate it. But when 
this measure is found to be ineffectual, a persistent habit of stooping at 
the desk should be treated as a misdemeanor, affecting the deportment 
average of the pupil the same as any other example of misconduct.— W. 
HH. Wells, Supt. Schools, Chicago. 





SEE TO THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


It is the duty of teachers, as well as parents and school committees, 
to see that the circumstances under which children study are such as 
shall leave a happy impression upon their minds ; for whatever is brought 
under the frequent observation of the young must have its influence upon 
their susceptible natures for good or evil. Shabby school houses induce 
slovenly habits. Ill-construeted benches may not only distort the body, 
but, by refiex influence, the mind as well. Conditions like these sele 
dom fail to disgust the learner with his school, and neutralize the best 
efforts of his teachers. On the other hand, neat, comfortable places for 
study may help to awaken the associations enchaining the mind and the 
heart to learning and virtuous instruction, with links of gold brightening 
forever. 





Tree things to cultivate—Good Books, Good Friends, Good Humor. 
TureEeE things to contend for-—Honor, Country, Friends. 


Taree things to govern—Temper, Impulse, the Tongue. 
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OUR AIM. 


TEACHERS—Let us think as we go forth to our work from day to day, 
that we are in the service of God. The young minds which are placed 
under our direction are to be moulded for time and eternity. It is our 
privilege and duty to teach them Patriotism and Christianity. Without 
these elements a nation cannot long exist. Without them, our Free In- 
stitutions will perish and the name of our country become a by-word.— 
Let us keep steadily in view the fact that we are training a young nation, 
and let us not fail to seek counsel from Him who is more willing to give 
than we are to receive. 

“Prayer was appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give ;” 

O, that we may be full of yearning after those blessings which our 
children need, and that they may witness in our lives an exemplification 
of such precepts, as will make them useful and happy. Z. 

Racine. 


KOR WOME GURAGLE. 
BOB AND BILL—HOW THEY WENT TO SCHOOL, AND 
PREFERRED “OBJECT LESSONS.” 





Bob and Bill were, as their names show, two boys ; that is, they show 
it when I say, as I do distinctly, that they were neither horses, dogs, nor 
men. They were boys, and, on the whole, rather pretty boys, for both 
had bright eyes, good clean white teeth, hair carefully brushed, and nice 
pug noses, for which they had a handkerchief apiece, that they were 
never afraid to use. At the time of this story Bob was seven years old 
and Bill five ; but though of different ages they were of the same size, 
and were always together, so that they were usually taken for twins. 
For all that they didn’t look in the least alike, for Bob had light, curling 
hair, and blue eyes, while Bill’s hair, though it also curled, was very 
dark, and his eyes were black. And they were as different in their dis- 
positions, or what in older people is called temperament, as in their looks. 
Bob was a decided character, of a quick and rather fiery temper for such 
@ youngster, so that he was often called “pepper-pot” in the family. 
But Bill was slow to move, and his black eyes never snapped and flashed 
as Bob’s blue eyes did. As they were never apart, so they were always 
spoken of together as Bob-and-Bill; so that Bob was as often called 
Bobanbill, and Bill, Billanbob, as anything. 
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Bobanbill and Billanbob went to school ; not that they learnt anything 
there which they wouldn’t have learnt at home, kicking up their heels on 
the nursery floor, a ereat deal easier and a great deal pleasanter than at 
school, but because there was an old lady about half a mile from home 
who had no other way of getting a living than by punching the alphabet 
into little boys’ heads, and Bob and Bill’s mother thought her boys would 
never learn anything if they were not put through that process. So Bob 
and Bill went to school. 

The school hours were from nine till twelve in the morning, and from 
two till five in the afternoon. But very often the children stayed through 
the intermission, carrying their dinners in tin kettles,—or what was call- 
ed their dinners,—so that the greater part of the time, when they were 
not asleep, these little ones were under the care and influence of the old 
lady who punched the alphabet into their heads, or snapped it in with 
her thimble, and then shook it down to settle the letters into the right 
places in their memories. Bob and Bill carried a great many dinners 
there in one tin kittle, and after some years of instruction, graduated 
with the alphabet and words of one syllable into a higher seminary of 
learning. 

Bob and Bill thought the rudiments hard work, and would a great deal 
rather have slid down hill all winter, and gathered dandelions and sailed 
chips in the brook all summer, and would’nt have been half so tired. 
And small blame to them, I dare say, says my little reader. 

One delicious June morning, when the air seemed to quiver with live 
sunshine, and the breezes sung pleasant melodies, and the trees clapped 
all their hands for joy, and the grass and the flowers sprung up every 
where to listen, at half past eight o’clock Bob and Bill were started for 
school, Bob carrying the tin kettle. 

They went a little way, very slowly and silently, till they came to the 
brook. 

They stopped and looked at the dancing and laughing waters ; and the 
waters got into their eyes and set them to dancing, and then into their 
dimaples and set,them to laughing. 

“‘Qome, Bill,” said Bob, ‘‘let’s have some fun !”’ 

Bob ran round and found a chip and set it sailing down the brook ; 
then another ; and another. Bill followed more slowly but quite as ear- 
nestly in his way. They soon had a flect sailing to the sea. 

“‘ Now,”’ said Bob, “‘let’s build a dock.” 

So they built a dock with mud and stones ; or rather Bob did, for Bill 
liked best to lie on the green bank and see Bob work, or guide the ships 
with a long stick into the dock. 

“Now,” said Bob, “the Britishers are coming,’ for this was a great 
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while ago, when boys talked about the British, and not the ‘‘Secesh,’ 
ag enemies—“ now the Britishers are coming, and are going to take the 
dock.” And he kicked over his mud and stones, and drove the ships into 
the stream. 

“Now,” said he, “there’s going to be a terrific sea-fight!’’ And he 
gathered stones and blazed away at the ships. 

“Oh! don’t ; don’t!’ said Bill, “them’s my ships!’ 

Their school-ma’am was not famous for grammar, and the children 
slipped into more bad habits in the use of language than there are letters 
in the alphabet which they went there to learn. 

“But it’s a sea-fight!” said Bob. ‘ Hurra! Your ships are the 
Britishers and mine are the Yankees! “Give it to ’em, boys! Mine’s 
beat! Hurra!”’ 

It was about ten o’clock. 

“Bob,” said Bill, looking ruefully at his wrecked ships, ‘I guess it’s 
most school-time.”’ 

“T guess ’tis,” said Bob, and he picked up the tin kettle. 

They loitered along at the thought of school, and Ma’am Morrill, and 
her thimble, and the alphabet. ‘I'he fire was gone out of their eyes, and 
the all-nimbleness out of their legs. 

“B-a-ab,” said Bob, thoughtfully. He was thinking of Ma’am Mor- 
rill’s thimble, which had knocked a word of one syllable into him wrong 
end foremost the day before. 

Presently they came to a great spreading elm-tree. Its long branches 
stretched out fifty feet each way, and hung down almost to the ground. 
The grass was short and green underneath, and the shade was cool and 
pleasant, especially to Bob, who was hot from the sea-fight. 

‘¢ Let’s sit down and rest a little,”’ said Bob. 

Bill was always ready to sit down. 

“T wonder what mother has given us for dinner,” said Bill. It was 
another peculiarity of Bill’s that he always liked to know what there was 
for dinner. 

“Hand over the kittle,”’ said Bob, who didn’t ‘‘wonder,’’ but acted. 
The kettle was opened, and in it was a slice of bread and butter anda 
slice of meat for each ; a piece of pie for each ; and a big apple for each.” 

“Golly l”’ said Bob. 

So then they went to work and ate up the bread and butter and the 
meat under the shade of the great elm, and had rather a nice time of it 
over the sea-fight. But while they were eating they spied some ant-hills 
near them, and the little busy bodies running busily to and fro, bringing 
grains of sand out of their caves. 

“Don’t hurt em,” said Bob, ‘’cause they’re harmless little things, 
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and don’t hurt anybody. Mother says they’re clearing out their houses 
when they’re working that way, and getting ready for next winter. They 
lay in their store just like like folks, ’cause in the winter they stay in the 
ground, it’s so cold. Now you see what they'll do with that bit of 
meat.” 

And the boy laida tiny shred of meat near them which two or three 
of them seized immediately. Then he fed them with crumbs, and some 
of them, like the boys, stopped to a lunch before going on with their 
work. For a long time they watched the insects and gave them provision 
enough, Bob said, to last them half through the winter, observing how 
one would run off and bring others to his assistance when his crumb was 
too large for him to manage alone, and how some would pull and others 
would push to get the bit to their hole. Bob encouraged them with ery- 
ing out, ‘ That’s right, little ones! Never give up! If you can’t do it 
one way, try another. When I get bothered I'll remember these ants.” 
Whether the ants learnt anything from the boys or not, the boys got a 
lessin from from the ants. 

“Hark !’’ whispered Bill ; “ what’s that hammering ?” 
> said Bob. ‘Look athim! See how he 


pegs away at the branch! Know what he’s doing? He puts his sharp 


“Oh! that’s a woodpecker,’ 


bill into little holes in the bark and catches the insects—insects that do 
harm to the tree. Cur’us; aren’t it?” he continued, after thinking a 
few moments. ‘Now that woodpecker eats up live things that do 
harm, and these ants eat dead things that do harm. Somehow it seems 
as if everything was took care of out o’ doors. I wish I could see some 
use in Ma’am Morrill.” 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘IT guess it’s most school-time.” 

‘Won't we catch it if we’re late,” sa'd Bob, starting up. 

“‘T don’t think much o’ schools, an’ Ma’am Morrill, an’ sich,” said Bill. 

‘“TJate ’em!” replied Bob. 

“Told on!” he exclaimed the next moment. “ Bill, spell ant.” 

“‘Can’t do it,” said Bill.” ‘Look at the spelling-book.” The book 
was produced from Bob’s jacket pocket, and they found ant. 

“ A-n-t, ant,” said Bob, “1’l]l remember that.” 

‘“‘ And there’s hill,” said his brother. ‘Tl-i-double-l, hill, ant-hill. I 
sha’n’t forget that.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Bob, “ an’ it’s more’n Ma’am Morrill ever 
taught us in a whole day.” 

“Now,” said they, ‘let’s eat the apples.” So they walked along 
munching till they came to a green and grassy bank on the top of which 
was a natural hedge row, and as they crept along slowly by its sidea 
bird started from out the long grass. ‘TI’ll bet it’s a nest,” said Bob, 
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as he threw himself on the ground, and began putting aside the grass 
carefully. Presently they found it, and in it were four little birds, 
that lifted up their heads and opened their bills. 

“ Know what that’s for?” said Bob. ‘ That’s ’cause they think we’re 
their mother, come to feed’em. Let’s feed ’em! Where’s the kittle? 
Find some crumbs! Meat’s best—more like worms! Give ’em meat!’ 

‘‘Putty, aren’t it?” said he, ina gentle whisper, for the sight of the 
helpless little birds that knew no fear, awed him. ‘ Meat’s good for all 
kind o’ critters,’’ said Bill. 

“¢Them aren’t critters ; them’s birds, an’ birds aren’t critters. Cattle 
an’ lions an’ elephants is critters,” said the accurate Bob. 

“‘ Let’s eat some pie,” said Bill. 

They ate the pie, and Bill remarked when they had finished, ‘ Now 
we aren’t got no dinner.” 

“Never mind,” said Bob. ‘‘Let’s make some dandylion chains ;” 
you'll like that better’n sea tights.”’ 

So they made dandelion chains, and put them round their necks and legs 
and arms, till Bob observed that he ‘‘ guessed ’twas most school-time, 
and they'd better go ’long.”’ Soon after they reached Ma’am Morrill’s, 
and it was on the stroke of twelve. Some of the children were just go- 
ing home ; others were getting out their dinner-kettles. 

“Why! you Bib, you! I mean you, Boll, you! Where have you 
been to? You naughty boys, you!’ exclaimed Mistress Morrill. 

‘‘ Bin a-comin’ to school,” said Bob, bravely. 

‘Bin a-comin’! So Christmas ’s bin a-comin’ ever since last Christ- 
mas! Younaughty boys, you! Where’s your dinner, too? Eat up, as 
T am a true” — 

Tiere her breath failed her, and she took another way of showing her 
displeasure. She seized the boys by the collar, and rapped first one and 
then the other with her big brass thimble, till, as Bob said afterward, it 
made him think he was an elm tree with a woodpecker hammering him. 
Then she shook them in a way that, though it settled the meat and the 

bread and the pie and the apple, also shook all the alphabet and the 
words of onesyllable out of them for that day—except ant-hill. Then 
she sent them into a corner to stay by themselves during the intermission. 

Bill rubbed the places where the thimble had been, put his other fist 
in his eyes, and thought of the empty kettle. 

Bob settled the collar of his jacket, and said, ‘My! ’twas jolly!” 

But he didn’t mean the shaking. 

‘ Bill,” said he, nudging his brother with his elbow, “spell ant-hill.” 
‘‘ A-n-t, ant, h-i-double-l, hill, ant-hill,” sobbed Bill. 
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“Good boy,” said Bob, ‘Tell mother when you get home. It'll be 
the best lesson ever you said to her, I'll bet.” 

They told their mother all about it, like good boys, when they rent 
home at night, and she reproved them gently for loitering on the way. 

“But we learnt more than if we had been in school, for we can spell 
ant-hill.”” And they both did so. 

“And I guess I can spell bird, if I try,” said Bill, And he did try 
and succeeded. 

“ And we shan’t forget it, neither,” said Bob. 

“But you must also learn to be obedient,” said their mother. 

“Well, we didn’t mean to be disobedient,” said Bob. ‘‘ But when we 
got to the brook, it babbled and babbled till I couldn’t help stopping to 
hear what it said, it seemed to talk so merrily ; and then the great elm 
whispered with its leaves, and the sunshine seemed to get inside of me 
and make me full of light, and I didn’t know there was any time, and 
couldn’t remember Ma’am Morrill only for a minute nowand then. But 
then we shall remember how the old bird is tender of her young, and we 
shall be tender of birds ; and how industrious the ants are, and how 
God cares for everything. Andaren’t that a lesson, mother? What's 
the use of trees and brooks, and green grass and flowers if we can’t learn 
from ’em? Isn’t heaven outdoors, mother? and doesn’t God liveina 
sunshine that hasn’t any darkness to it? WhenI go into Ma’am Mor- 
rill’s school it’s just like going into the dark. I aren’t afraid, but I don’t 
like it. I never learn about things there as I do outdoors. I don’t think 
much of a-b-abs. What’sthe use of it? It don’t mean anything. Ant- 
hill islonger. A-n-¢, ant, h-i-double-1, ant-hill.” Bob sung it out lustily, 
and by way of a period put the top of his head on the floor and went 
over. 

Since that time some wise grown-up people have found out that Bob 
was right, and schools like Ma’am Morrill’s, and snapping little boys 
with thimbles, and shaking down the alphabet into them, have gone out of 
fashion. Children nowadays love to go to school, either at home or abroad, 
because their teachers try to make learning pleasant. ‘‘There’s some 
fun in it,” as Bob would have said. 


“T KNOW HE WILL, BECAUSE HE HAS.”’—'*O mother, let Plato in, I’m 
afraid to go to go to sleep to-night ; the wind blows, and he’s begging at 
the door ; mother, will you please to let him come in?” «No Bertie,”’ 
said the mother to her child of eight years, “it would not be right to let 
himin. Mr. Jones wants him to stay out of doors and watch his horses 
in the barn, when all but wicked people are asleep.” ‘ And Mr. Jones 
said he would take care of all the neighbors,” said little Eddy. “TI think 
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we need not fear, my children—the Lord will take careof us”? “Iknow he 
will, because He has,” said Eddy, “and I ain’t afraid a bit—I’m going 
right to sleep.” ‘That is right. God never sleeps, and he will take par- 
ticular care of those who remember and thank him for what he has done.” 
How simple and how beautiful a thing is Faith! “Except ye become 
as a little child, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Z. 


“Senp your CuILpREN TO Bep Happy.”—Gather them around you 
while they are very young ; talk to them of God and of those through 
whom he has revealed his will concerning us, help them to recall the cir- 
cumstances of the day—to ascertain in whose service they have been 
most faithful ; teach them to feel sorry for every wicked thought and 
act ; make them want to be forgiven both by you and their Heavenly 
Parent for every naughty thing they have done ; assure them that you 
are not their best friend, but that you, with them, are dependent upon 
God for every comfort of life. Then with a never failing good night kiss, 
and a “God bless you my dear children,” they will learn to trust in him 
“in whom their is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Z. 


‘Tue EYES ARE THE WINDOWS or THE Sov.” —beside there are lines 
upon the face which help to reveal every person’s inner life ; so that it is 
impossible for a wicked person to escape detction, and pass himself for 
more than he is worth, a long time. A mark is set upon the face for 
every sin. Impress this fact upon the plastic minds of children while 
at school, and they will learn to love pure thoughts and be saved from 
the influence of many corrupting associations. Could this fact be un- 
derstood, many a head would be bowed in shame, and multitudes be ar- 
rested in their career of degradation ; for who does not wish to be es- 
steemed by the good and the true? Who does not love to be thought in- 
nocent, though he be guilty? 7. 


Atways Harpy—A.ways CuEERFuL.— Why this constant, happy 
flow of spirits?’”’ ‘‘No secret, doctor,” replied the mechanic, “I have 
one of the best wives, and when I go to work she always has a kind word 
of encouragement for me, and when I go home, she meets me with a 
smile and a kiss, and she is sure to be ready ; and she has been doing 
many things during the day to please me, and I cannot find it in my heart 
tv speak unkind to anybody.” What an influence, then, hath woman 
over the heart of man, to soften it, and make it the fountain of cheerful 
and pure emotion! Speak gently, then ; a happy smile and a kind word 
of greeting, after the toils of the day are over, costs nothing, and goes 
far towards making a home happy and peaceful. 
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THE UNATTAINED. 


I. 


The unattained! aye the unattained— 

That which I’ve sought for but have not gained ; 
That good for which I’ve oft times wept— 
Sighed for, and delved for, while others slept; 
That for which toiled both brain and heart; 
That which I seek, but eludes my art. 


Il. 


I have read of those who had power to bring 
Beautiful notes from the simple string; 

And then I’ve wished that my hand had skill 
The ear to charm—the heart to thrill; 

But alas! the wish is all in vain— 

The talent of Song I cannot gain. 


Il. 


I’ve looked at the page where the Poet’s muse 
Hath scattered flowers and sprinkled dews, 

And thought that the gift was most divine, 
And sighed again, tor twas not mine; 

Ne’er a flower I’ve plucked from Parnassus’ mount, 
Nor draak deep draughts from Helicon’s fount. 


IV. 
I look at the books where the wise of old 
All deep and hidden things unfold, 
Then I wish that I may an Oracle be— 
That e’en the wisest may look to me: 
’T was a foolish wish and ’tis unattained ; 
The coveted Lore was never gained. 


v. 
There is one more wish that will sometimes creep 
Out from Life’s shadows dark and deep; 
A wish for a calm and quiet mind 
That joy in its place shall ever find : 
"Tis a precious hope and when ’tis gained 
I shall not weep for the Unattained. 


Lodi, Wis., May Ist. H, LL. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





The following Questions were used in one of the Examinations of Nor- 
mal Classes, in this State. We copy from Mr. Allen’s Report to the 
Normal Regents : 


ARITHMETIC. 


1, Add MDCCCDXXIX and DCCXLIV, subtract LXXXII, ex- 
pressing the work and result in Roman notation. 

2. What is the difference between a figure and a number ? 

3. Divide 86403 by (8x4x5) the factors of 60, and explain the 
method of finding the true remainder, and the reason for the same. 

4. (a) What are complex fractions? (b) what do they indicate? 
(c) how are they disposed of ? 

5. Tow do you change a common to a decimal fraction, and why ? 

6. How many newspapers, 33 inches by 4 feet 2 inches, will cover 
a piece of ground 10 rods long by 20 yards wide ? 

7. Ilow many cords of wood in a pile 3 miles long, 20 feet wide, 
and 54 feet high ? 

8. An agent received $1050, to invest in real estate, after deducting 
his commission, which was to be 5 per cent. on the money invested ; 
how much did he invest, and what was his commission ? 

9. A can perform a piece of work in 4$ days, and B can do the 
same work in 7 1-5 days; in how many days can both perform the work 
laboring together ? 

10. What is the sum of 15 terms of a series, the first term being 4, 
and the ratio 3 ;—giving the formulas ? 


ALGEBRA. 


1, What is the difference between a co-efficient and an exponent? 
2. What is the difference between a power and a root ? 
3. How do you clear an equation of fractions, and why ? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


I, Name the towns in your own county. 


2. Name the rivers, in the order of their size, that rise in Wisconsin, 
and flow into the Mississippi. 

3. Draw a map of the Mississippi river from its source to its mouth, 
with the States which it passes through, or of which it forms the eastern 
or western boundary. 

4, What is the difference in the size of Wisconsin and Australia ? 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1, What are the points of similarity between the grand divisions of 
the globe ? 

2. What causes the Trade winds ? 

3. What are some of the principal oceanic currents, and the supposed 
causes of the same ? 

4, Tow much rain, on an average, falls during a year in the Missis- 
sippi Valley ? 

5. What are some of the principal table Jands on the globe, and which 
are the most productive ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. What are the uses of the bones, and of what are they composed ? 

2. Givea general description of the nervous system. 

3. State the functions of the lungs and skin, and how they are per- 
formed. 

4. Name the coatings and humors of the eye. 

5. What causes endanger the health of children in the school-room, 
and how should they be avoided ? 


GEOMETRY. 


1. Prove that if one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
will be equal to the sum of the opposite interior angles. 

2. Prove that the square on the difference of two lines is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the two lines, minus twice the rectangle of the 
two lines. 

8. How do you find the centre of a circle? 

4. Show that any two parallelopipedons are to each other as the pro- 
duct of their bases by their altitudes. 

5. Prove that an inscribed angle is measured by half the arc included 
between its two sides. 

HISTORY, 

1. Give a brief sketch of all the circumstances connected with the 

discovery of America by Columbus. 
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2. By what nations, and from what motives, were the first permanent 
settlements made in the United States ? 

3. Name the Presidents of the United States, in their regular order, 
from Washington to the present incumbent. 

4, Give the principal causes of the Revolutionary War. 

5. Name the States which joined in making the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


ANALYSIS. 


Analyze the following words, giving the roots, prefixes and suffixes, 
and their significations : 

Analysis, Synthesis, Diameter, Mediterranean, Precede, Supersede, 
Democracy, Republicansim, Respectability, Refraction. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Which are the essential, and which the peculiar properties of 
bodies ? 

2. Explain the direction, and causes of the same, that a body will 
take on being thrown from one vessel in motion, to another, moving with 
the same velocity, in the same direction. 

3. <A peal of thunder was heard 7} seconds after the flash producing 
it ; what was the distance from the observer to the cloud? Give a reason 
for the work. 

4, What phenomena go to show that lightning and electricity are 
identical ? 

5. Ina wheel and axle, the diameter of the wheel is 48 inches, and 
of the axle is 5 inches ; what power will balance a weight of 320 Ibs ? 


ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 
1. Name and classify the elementary sounds of our language. 
(The remaining examination under this head will be oral.) 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Analyze the following sentence: ‘Let man learn wisdom of the 
bee.” 

Correct, if necessary, in every respect, the following sentences, giving 
the reasons for the corrections :— 


2. Between I and you let this be a secret. 

3. He thought it was John but it was I. 

4. Let every-body attend to their own business. 

5. The horses were drove too far into the water and drowned. 
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MISGELLANY. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS ONCE MORE. 


EDITORIAL 








A certain eccentric reformer seid his mission was to ‘agitate the Dead Sea.” 
There is certainly a dead sea of apathy, (whose shores enclose many a land), in 
regard to educational progress, and it requires a good deal of that “ eternal agi- 
tation ” which is said to be “the price of progress.” 
however that the waves are rising a little in the direction of the fundamental 
matter of Normal Schools—schools to train our teachers for their work. We 
learn that at Platteville, Evansville, Waukesha, Geneva, Fox Lake, Sparta, and 
probably at as many other places, the project has in one way or another been 
discussed, of establishing such a school. 

But while other plans are maturing or being abandoned, as the case may be, a 
school having especial reference to the wants of teachers, is actually opened here 


We see several indications 


in Madison, as will be seen by an announcement on a subsequent page. Mr. 
Allen’s former connection with a Normal School, his varied and lengthened ex- 
perience in Institutes and actual acquaintance with the wants of teachers, as well 
as his natural aptitude for teaching, give him some peculiar qualifications for the 
work. Although the notice is too short to warrant the expectation of a large at- 
tendance of Normal Pupils for the present term, we look for a goodly gathering 
here in the autumn. 

But one or two hundred pupils in training here or elsewhere, are not a tithe 
of the number needed for the State. We absolutely need, at this momeat, at 
least a half dozen well appointed Normal Schools, and shail in no long time need 
more than this, to tirn out yearly even half as many teachers, as are required 
for the schools. This may sound extravagant, but it cin easily be shown. Just 
now we wish to call renewed attention to a feasible plan for opening such schools 
without any serious delay. We mean the plan which has been not a little dis- 
cussed in various quarters, of making some of our best Academies, at once and 
distinctively Normal Schools—or schools for teachers. Being at Evansville Sem- 
inary not long since we gathered some facts from Mr. Kilgore the Principal, which 
go to illustrate the feasibility of the change: Here, in pleasant and capacious 
grounds, is a substantial and convenient building of three stories, 40x70 in size, 
costing $8000; a Library of 1000 volumes; considerable apparatus; an attend- 
ance of 290 pupils the past year; 20 were reported in the last Normal class, and 
the number would have been much larger, but for the somewhat high standard 
for the examination for the first year’s Normal course; 40 were in attendance, 
last term, designing to teach, and nearly all the teachers of the surrounding re- 
gion, for some time past, have been pupils in the school, all of whom have suc- 
ceeded reasonably well; from 100 to 150 pupils in the vicinity to draw from, to 
form a model school. All this indicates, that it only needs to declare any such 
schoo! henceforth distinctively and truly a Normal School and to make the teach- 
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ing subservient truly and properly to this great end, and the thing is done; while 
the institution would be none the less valuable, but more so, for those who wish 
a good disciplinary education, but who do not expect to teach. We presume 
there are several other schools possessing equal facilities for this change, and we 
hope to see the change bronght about, and that the State will help and encourage 
such efforts, by reasonably liberal aid—from the Normal Fund, so long as there 
is one, and by direct appropriation if the fund ceases to be. We notice that in 
the State of Maine the same plan is warmly advocated by the State Supt., Hon. 
E. P. Weston. 


THE PAST VOLUME. 

This number closes the Sixth Volume, and the second year of our connection 
with the Journal. The Journal proper embraces 32 pages in each number, or 384 
pages in ayear. By extending reading matter upon the advertising form from 
time to time, we gave our readers 31 pages extra in Vol. V, and give them 16 
more in the volume now closing—in all a number anda half. Our publication 
of the advertising form of 8 pages extra, to accommodate our advertising friends 
has been a constant loss; that is we have received less than we have paid the 
printer for the additional composition, paper and press-work. We do not say 
this boastingly or complaininly, but it will be necessary to pursue a different 
course in future. We ask our friends and the friends of education, and all earnest 
teachers, to he]p sustain the Journal, and to aid in extending its circulation.— 
The State vatronage will continue perhaps during the next volume; but without 
a respectable subscription list to fall back upon, the Journal cannot survive the 
withdrawal of this patronage. 


THIS NUMBER. 


We have aimed to give this number a decidedly practical cast, as an indication 
of what we wish to make the Journal more and more in the future. It is not 
probable that the State will aid the Journal much hereafter, even if it do not 
wholly withdraw its patronage. The Journal therefore must probably soon look 
to teachers for its principal support. To prepare the way for this, we wish to 
have it so well adapted to their wants, that they cannot well do without it. 
The time has gone by when those so-called teachers who have read nothing, and 
care to read nothing, on the duties of their calling, will be sustained in the pro- 
fession. 

In this connection we would refer to some remarks made by the Superintend- 
ents of Walworth, Door, Waushara and Shawanaw counties. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Our friends who send us Articles that do not appear in the Journal, must not 
therefore suppose that we regard them as valueless. We have several articles on 
hand, all more or less meritorious, that we do not publish because the limi's of 
the Journal do not allow it, without the exclusion of matter more practical, or 


of more general interest. Some of our contributors moreover, who generally 
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keep us supplied with something, will not complain if we allow new comers a 
place now and then, and make them wait. We do not write this, to express any 
annoyance at complaints—on the contrary our friends in sending us articles or in 
inquiring after them, have always been most kind and courteous, and we feel 
under obligations to them, even when we do not find room for all they write. We 
shall feel greatly obliged if our friends in writing for the Journal. will send short 
practical articles similar to several contained in this number, If they do not 
write them for us, we must borrow them from other sources. In accordance with 
remarks in the preceding article, we would say that we wish to make the exsuing 
volume, if we continue in charge, as practical as possible. Some articles on 
hand will yet appear. 


Tue MatnemMATICAL DEPARTMENT is omitted this month—and those who 
may feel disappointed must solace themselves by solving the Problems embraced 
under the head of “ Examination Questions.” Prof. J. D. ANpREws of New 
York City called at our sanctum the other day, and imparted to us his ‘‘new 


) 


concise and expeditious” method of computing Interest and Percentage, and of 
Multiplication. We have not had occasion to use them, having neither money 
to lend nor goods to mark. For those who have, the Professor's methods are 
apparently a great saving of time. He will we understand, make known these 
and other improvements, in due time, by publication. In the meantime any upon 
whom he may call will see the rapidity of his work for themselves. 


Errata.—Page 336, (last number,) 13th line from top, ‘examined’ should he 
‘exercised’; same page, 3d line from bottom, ‘matured’ should be ‘material’; p. 
338, 9th line from top, ‘compound’ should be ‘corporeal’. 


FROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Watwortn Co.—I am confident that I can get you twenty-five subscribers 
this summer, and J will. The teachers many of them hesitate about signing, 
thinking no doubt that they can get the reading of the Journal from the Clerk of 
the District, where they intend to teach, but I am sure that they will not allow 
“the organ” of the profession to die for want of support. I find that the best 
teachers invariably take one or more Journals of Education; they are the ones 


that keep up with the times. A. J. Cueney, Co. Supt. 


Door Cu.—In a recent visit to School District No. 1, Town of Brussell, I found 
ten children from one family, (Robert Stevenson, Esq.) I give you their names 
from the Register: Cyrus, Adam, Albert, Jane, Henry, Lydia, David, John, 
Daniel, and Charles. Door county against the State. I think Mr. Stevenson is 
entitled to a copy of the Journal, what say you? [Amen.] Allow me through 
the Journal to suggest to the District Clerks to hand the Journal to the teachers 
for their perusal, if they cannot be induced to subscribe for it. Ido not see how 
a teacher can well get along without it, as almost every No. contains one or more 
articles well worth the price of the subscription. M. E. Lyay, Co. Supt. 
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Wavusnara Co.—I am satisfied that the Co. Supt. system will be a good thing 
for Waushara. Teachers are waking up. I shall endeavor to do something for 
the Journal of Education among them if possible. H. 0. Pierce, Co. Supt. 


SHAwANAW Co.—I request every teacher in this county to subscribe for the 
Journal, and hope to see every friend of education extend a liberal support to- 
wards it, for I regard it as of great worth to the cause of education, and think no 
teacher should be without it. The good work is progressing finely in this county . 
everything looks encouraging, and I hope to be able to render good accounts 
from Shawanaw county. Myron McCorp, Co. Supt. 


WINNEBAGO Co.—The change from Town to County Superintendents is gen- 
erally hailed with joy and always with entire satisfaction in this county. We 
have well attended evening meetings in all parts of the county to consider 
where we stand educationally, and a deep interest is manifested on all hands to 
do something more than we have done in time past for the right education of the 
young. J. E. Munger, Co. Supt. 


Eav Ciatre Co.—Our Teachers’ Institute and season of Examination passed 
off well. Quite a number well qualified, and several rejected. I think the peo- 
ple are feeling that the county arrangement of Superintendency is working 
well. A. Kipper, Co. Supt. 


Oconto Co.— We are making, I think, some considerable progress in ad- 
vancing the cause of education in this county; and although I have been forced 
to be very lenient this Spring in examing teachers, or deprive ourselves of teach- 
ers altogether, yet I have given all to understand that next fall, applicants must 
come up to the standard required by law, or else be placed on the rejected list. 
Knowing this thus early, I think all persons intending to teach, will exert every 
nerve to be fully prepared to pass a thorough examination next fall. And I be- 
lieve I shall be ably sustained in carrying out this plan by every good citizen in 
the county, W. H. Sewarp, Co. Supt 

Apams Co.—I have just completed the examination of teachers for the county 
of Adams. I met eighty-one applicants at the inspection meeting of said county 
—twenty-one only failed, leaving sixty that passed examination, and many of 
them a very satisfactory examination too. 

Before commencing the examinations, I had many misgivings and fears in re- 
gard to the competency of our teachers; but after “testing their ability to teach,” 
I was very favorably impressed in their favor. I fully believe a very large pro- 
portion of the sixty licensed teachers of this county will do credit to themselves 
and be of great service to their employers and those intrusted to their care; and 
I am equally confident that there are none that will dishonor the calling they are 
about to engage in. 

Several of our summer schools have commenced, and are progressing finely.— 
Our teachers are wide-awake and full of energy. Everything now, indicates 
prosperity in our school system so far as this county is concerned. 
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Our teachers here rejoice at che change in the system; thinking there is some 
inducement now, for teachers to fit themselves for teaching. A good work is 
earnestly looked for. R. K. Fay, Co. Supt. 


Pierce Co.—The following extract was omitted last month: ‘'I commence 
holding my examinations next week, and shall probably need none but the 
Third Grade, this spring. I shall require all my teachers to be re-examined next 
fall; by which time I trust, under the course of training that I hope they will 
pass this summer, they will be able to receive a higher grade. 

We are doing a good work in our county, and confidently look for a much 
higher standard in the teacher’s work. 

Our Public Schools are the hope of our country. If they had, for the past 
fifty years, been all that they should have been, and what the true Christian and 
Patriot of the present day hope to make them, treason would not now have laid 
her hand so tightly upon us. 

We must now ‘labor and wait,’—‘sow beside all waters’—bestow ‘here a 
littie and there a little.’” W. T. Haron, Co. Supt. 


RIcHLAND Co.—Since the recent public examination, qualified teachers are 
comparatively scarce in this county. All seem pretty well satisfied however 
with the new order of things, although some fearful tax-payers are very much 
disturbed at the prospect of a general increase in teachers’ wages. 

I would be glad to assist in the circulation of the Journal, but would probably 
meet with little success, as those teachers, who are really interested enough in 
the work to avail themselves of all helps in preparation, already have access to 
the copies in the hands of District Clerks. I will make an effort however. 

J. H. Maruers, Co. Supt. 


La Fayertre Co.—La Fayette is not idle. Public examinations have been 
held at Fayette, Darlington, Shullsbrg, Benton and Gratiot, most of which were 
well attended. Several private examinations have since been given. Teachers 
are almost universally satisfied with the “‘new arrangement.” Those who are 
conscious of fitness, greet the change as a means by which true merit may be 
duly acknowledged, while those in doubt see in it but the road to impartiality 
and justice. As the reins are tightened, there seems to be a growing determi- 
nation to succed. This is the true spirit, and one which the present system tends 
to beget. 

One hundred applicants have been examined in La Fayette county thus far, 
and seventy-nine have been licensed. Of this number four have received Cer- 
tificates of the 1st grade, five of the 2d, and seventy of the 3d. 

J. B. PARKINSON, Co. Supt. 


WavxkesHa Co.—We gather from the Waukesha Freeman, that the Supt. has 
licensed 102 young ladies as teachers, (6 of whom received the District Certifi- 
cate) and 25 gentlemen, and that this nearly meets the wants of the county. 
The following indicates the course pursued to supply remaining vacancies in the 
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schools under the annexed amendment to the New Law in regard to Certificates : 

“Hach County Superintendent may issue third grade certificates for a less period 
than one year, and for a particular district, whenever he is satisfied that the ap- 
plicant is qualified to teach in such district, and is not qualitied to teach in 
every distiict of ihe town in which he is licensed.” 

“The Superintendent, has determined to grant certificates in accordance with 
this amendment, in the case of those applicants whose record shows not less 
than *‘six” on any three branches, when the board of a ‘particular district” 
makes a declaration that itis the general wish of the district to have such teacher 


employed.” E. Enos, Co. Supt. 


Wavuraca Co.—The examination passed off very quietly; the standard was 
was low and I shall elevate it gradually. We need another Teachers’ Institute. 
Teachers’ Associations are formed all over the county and I shall expect the 
teachers will improve between this and next fall, when I shail call for a re-exam- 
ination. 

I shall regard the sustaining of the Journal as a sign of love for the profession. 
But although I offered to furnish it for 75 cts., I have not been able to get sub- 
scribers as yet. I hope for better times in Public Schools. 

J. Werv iI, Co. Supt. 


Dane Co., (1st Dist )—The spring campaign is ended, and the teachers are 


now, generally, at work. 
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Of the one hundred and eleven, two have a perfect standing; many that lack 
only a fraction of perfection, The standing generally, is better than I antici- 
pated, 

We have had good times. Teachers aro alive. Many are ambitious to press 
onward through the three degrees. Iam sure they go into the work this sum- 
mer with new resolutions. 

My Institutes—one at Stoughton, the other at Sun Prairie—were largely at- 
tenned, and those in attendance were remarkably inquisitive—an encouraging 
feature. 

The citizens of both places manifested much interest, ‘‘ The latch strings were 
out,” and though their esculent stores were drawn largely upon, I trust they 
feel abundantly remunerated. It is refreshing to see the interest the people 
manifest in this matter. I will take this occasion to thank Messrs. Allen, Craig 
and Cornwall for the generous and valuable assistance rendered at our Institutes. 

B. A. BAriow, Co. Supt. 


Ciark Co —It is proposed to raise the salary of the Supt. here, W. C. Tom- 
Kins, Esq , it having been fixed at only $25. Although the county is small in 


population as yet, this sum seems quite too pitiful. 
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Towa Co.—We learn that A. J. Styx, Esq., has been appointed Supt. for this 
county, by the State Supt., to fill a vacancy created by the resignation of all 
claimants for the office. 

SEVERAL more items are on file, but mast wait. The tone of the foregoing 
letters is encouraging. 

NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 

Mazo Manip, (Dane Co.)—Mr. Lyman Hutcuinsoy, long a faithful and ac- 
ceptable teacher here, is persuaded to remain through the summer we learn. A 
new brick school-house 59x50, 2 stories, has been built, the upper part designed 
ultimately for a High School. At present there are we believe two departments. 

SrovuGuroy, (Dane Co.)—Here a fine new School House is to be erected, at a 
cost of $3009. A Teachers’ Institute and Examination was held here not long 
since, which may stand somewhat in the relation of cause to the above desirable 
effect, 

Rocuesrer, (Racine Co.)—The Ist District has graded its school, the Higher 
Department being under Mr. J. H. Cott, and the Primary in charge of Miss H. 
M. Hinz. Mr. Colt’s school is already drawing pupils fiom abroad. 

Mayvitte, (Dodge Co.)—The Union School is in charge of W. 0. BurLer, 
Principal of the Grammar School, assisted by Miss CHAPMAN. The Intermedi- 
ate Department is under Miss Ospory, and the Primary under Miss TayLor.— 
The “Object Method” has been introduced with very satisfactory results. A 
good moral influence prevails. The school-house is a fine stone building, which 
cost $7000. 

MONROE CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Monroe Co. Teachers’ Association, which was organized, mid many mis- 
givings at the close of the Normal Institute at Sparta, last October, held its first 
session, for drill and work, at Tomah, commencing on Monday, April 14th, and 
continuing during the week, 

The meeting was emphatically a success, and has proven that the teachers of 
Monroe county, are capable of sustaining well, an independent organization. 

The first two days were spent in an examination by Dr. M. R. Gage, Co. Su- 
perintendent. The remainder of the session was occupied in exercises illustra- 
ting the practical workings of the school-room, und spirited discussions, conducted 
by Messis. Waterman, I’. James, E. A. Gone, E. N. Palmer and others. The 
members generally participated in the exercises with interest. 

Practical and instructive lectures were given by Prof. W. W. Waterman, Dr. 
M. R. Gage, and Rev. D. Phillips, of Sparta, E. A. Gone, Esq, and Rev. F. 
James, of Tomah. 

The Association closed with appropriate resolutions and with mutual good 
feeling—each member having renewed courage for the faithful and better dis- 
charge of schoolroom duties. E. N. PALMER, Pres’t. 

Mrs. S. D. Pater, Sec’y. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are thankful to those new subscribers who have already sent in their 
names for the ensuing year, and to those of our old subscribers, who have re- 
newed their subscriptions. 

(Ge We shall of course expect that all those whose names are on the list will 
wish the Journal continued, unless they give notice to the contrary. Those in ar- 
rears will obsige us by remitting the amount due 

We will send Four Copies of the Journal, to any who may club for that pur- 
pose, for $3 in advance. It is not necessary that they go to the same P, O. 

(a3~ County Superintendents are hereby authorized to take subscriptions, pay- 
abte after the close of the Summer Schools, from any teacher whom they regard 
as responsible. Please send in names at once, that we may kvow how many to 
print of the First Number of the New Volume. 

We beg to express our thanks to those County Superintendents who have al- 
ready manifested an interest in the Journal, and sent us some names. Next 
month we shall re-publish the number taken in each county; what county pur- 
poses to take the lead, in proportion to its number of teachers? 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Please read Advertisements of the Normal and High School in Madison; of 

Dr. Lewis’ Normal Institute; of Mason & Hamlin’s Harmonium; and of Sing- 





ing Books, Musical Instruments and Music, by Horace Waters. 





BOOK TASLE. 


———_—__———_——_—__—__-—_ 


SHEBWOOD’S SPELLER AND PRONOUNCER,—designed to accompany the Writing Speller. 
Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake St., Chicago. 

This will be found a very useful manual. It contains seventy lessons, of words liable 
to be mis-spelled, and most but not all of them in common use. The pronunciation is 
carefully noted, and the differences between Webster and Worcester in orthography and 
pronunciation are indicated. It isof course rather suggestive than exhaustive, and any 
intelligent teacher having used this book thoroughly, can extend the planhimself, Many 
words, much easier than the average of these selected for this book are often mis-spelled, 
and we would recommend teachers, not only to use this book, but acting upon the hints 
laid down by the author, to note down all such words of this kind as come under their j 
observation, and drill their pupils upon them as occasion requires. The book is sold for | 
10 cents. Send for it. 


Cuoice Songs, from Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. (See his 


advertisement. ) 

Always look on the Sunny Side. I’ll be True to Thee, 

A Penny for your Thoughts, Jenny’s coming o’er the Green. 
Better Days are Coming. Lizzie dies to-night. 

Brave M’Clellan is our Leader now. Rock me to Sleep Motker. 

By the lone River-side. Shall we know each other there ? 
Do they think of me at Home? Why have my lov’d one’s gone ? 
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MADISON NORMAL & HIGH SCHOOL. 


The First Term will open in the High School Building, in the City of Madison, on 








Tuesday, June 3d, and continue Ten Weeks. 


The School will be under the charge of Charles H. Allen, assisted by such Teachers as 
may be found necessary, and no pains will be spared to make it worthy the patronage of 
all desiring to quality themselves as teachers, or to obtain a thorough, practical education. 


A Model School will be opened in connection with the other De- 
partments. 

TuiTtion—from $4 to $6 per term. Board can be obtained in good families at from $2 to 
$2.50 per week. Rooms can be rented by clubs desiring to board themselves, and the ex- 
pense considerably diminished, 

For further particulars enquire personally or by letter of the Principal. 

CHARLES Hi. ALLEN. 

Madison, May 17, 1862. 


THE DAY SCHOOL BELL. 


ome 


A New Singing Book for Day Schools, 


CALLED THE DAY SCHOOL BELL, IS NOW READY. 





It contains about 200 pages of choice Songs, Rounds, Catches, Duetts, Trios Quar- 
tetts and Choruses, many of them written expressly for this work, besides 32 pages of the 
Elements of Music. The Elements are s0 easy and progressive, that ordinary teachers 
will find themselves entirely successful in instructing even young scholars to sing cor- 
rectly and scientifically, while the tunes and words embrace such a varietyjof lively at- 
tractive and soul-stirring music and sentiments, that no trouble will be experienced in 
inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in acquiring skill in one of the most health 
giving, beauty-improving, happiness.yielding, and order-producing exercises of school 
life. In simplicity of its elements, in variety and adaptation of music, and in excellence 
and number of its songs, original, selected and adopted, it claims by much to excel all 
competitors. It will be found to be the best book ever issued for Seminaries, Academies 
and Public Schools. A few sample pages of the Elements, Tunes, and Songs, are given 
in circular; send and get one. It is compiled by HORACE WATERS, author of “Sab- 
bath School Bells,’ Nos. 1 and 2, which have had the enormous sale of 700,000 copies, 


PRICES :—Paper covers, 20 cents, $15 per 100; bound 30 cents, $22 per 100: cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 4) cents, $30 per 190, 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. ’ Mailed 
free at the retail price. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 


No. 481 Broadway, New Y 
For Sale by GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. ” — 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

‘‘ President Lincoln’s Grand March,” with his Vignette ; Music by Helmsmuller, leader 
of 22d Regiment Band, price 50 cents. “Qur Genera's’ Quick-step,’? with vignette of 
35 of our Generals; music by Grafulla, leader of 7th Regiment Band, 50 cents, “The 
Seven Sons’ Galop,’ Laura Keene Waltz, 35 centseach. ‘Comet Schottisch,” 35 cents; 
all by Baker. ‘* Music Box Galop,” by Herring, 35 cents. Union Waltz,’ La Grana, 
25 cents. ‘ Volunteer Polka,” Goldbeck, 25 cents. ‘Spirit Polka,?’? “Gen. Seott’s 
Farewell March,” 25 cents each. Parkhurst’s ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” Brilliant Vari- 
ations, by Prof. Cull. 40 cents. All of which are pronounced by good judges to be fine 
productions, tlORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Broadway. 
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A New Musical Instrument for 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S 


2CHOOL HARMONIVUM, 


TWO SIZES; FOUR AND FIVE OCTAVES. 





attention of School Superintendents, Teachers and others interested, is respect- 


fully invited to the following points regarding this new School instrument : 


1. 


It is the only intrinsically good instrument for school use, at a moderate price, 


manufactured. 


9 


4, 


de 


It is very durable, and Nor liable to get out of order. 

It has great power, as well as sweetness of tone. 

It requires tuning not oftener than every three or five years, 
It is offered at a very low price. 


From the numerous testimonials already received, regarding the value of the new Iar- 
monium for School purposes, we select the following: 


From Samuel P. Bates, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Common 


Messrs, Mason & II[AMLIN:—I have spent some time in examining and testing your 
:cHooL HWarMoNiUM.” I find it to be an instrument of great compass and power, with a 
very sweet tone. It possesses far more volume than I supposed possible for such 
an instrument, It seems to me tobe admirably adajted to use in leading singing 
classes, especially in ScHoots and COLLEGES. I hope it may be the means of stimulating 
into greater activity the taste and the desire for advancing the noble science of music in 
our systems of publicinstsuction. Itisas you characterize it in your circular, ‘“ Loup 


Schools in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylcania Departinvent of Common Scheols. 
Murrishurg, April 14th, 1862. 





VorceD anp Low PrRicepD,”’ and I unhesitatingly recommend it. 


RGF Fuil descriptive circulars sent by mail upon request. 


Warerooms in Chicago: At Messrs. Root & Capy’s, 


Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL P. BATES, 
Deputy Supt. Common Schoois, Pa. 


ASON & HAMLIN, Manufacturers, 
274 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Clark St. 
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(Sania Normal dnsttate) 


FOR PECYSICAL EDUCATION, 


No. 20 Essex 8T., Boston, MAss. (Incorporated m 1861.) 


This Institution is the pionecr in a new profession. Ladies and gentlemen of enterprise 
and industry will find in this field health, usefulness, and large profit. Three eminent med- 
ical men teach in the departments of An: tomy, Phy siology and Hygiene. Prof. LEONARD 
has charge of Elocution. Dr. Dio LEwIs of practic: ul Gymnastic s, and the Movement Cure. 


The course continues ten weeks. ‘Tickets $75. 


Marticulation $5. Diploma $10. These 


prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. Two courses durin, ¢ the year—the first beginning 
on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full cireular address Dr. Dio LEwts, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pilsavast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 

[ am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege ‘to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then hi is only confirme d my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—Perv. Dr. Kirk, at the jirst Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for sympathy 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselves.—Miss Alay, 
Fuledictory at the first Graduating Class. 

Trejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 











Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. Irecjoice thatit has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 
subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. ota He deserves the 
eredit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 


but this Institution is famous in every partof 


the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to see what is to 
be the result of a Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introdueed 
into any s¢ — cons with desks. The prob- 
lemis solved 

I trust, ladies and Peper eat that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 


f 


sally introduced into our schools. —wtract 


JSromaspecch delivered at the Second Com- 


menceme nt of “Lewis's Normal Institute? hy 
J.D. PHILBRICK, Esq., Superiniesudend o/ f thee 
Public Schools of Boston. 


THE HORACE WATERS 
Pianos and Melodeons and Alexandre Organs 


Are the finest instruments for Parlors and Churches nowin use. A large assortiment can 
be seen at the new warerooms, No. 481, Broadway, between Grand and Broome streets, 


which will be sold at extremely low prices 


new and second-hand. Second-hand Pianos and Melodeons at great barga 


Pianos and Melodeons from sundry makers, 





> prices 


from $25 to $100. Sheet Music, Music Books, and all kinds of Music Merchandise, at war 


prices. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
6‘ The Tlorace Waters Pianos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to 
speak of these instruments with some degree of confidence, irom personal knowledge of 
their excellent tone and durable quality.””—New York Evangelist. 


SABBATH SCHOOL BELL, ‘No. 2. 


80,000 Copies Issued the First Twelve Months of its Publication. 


It is an entire New Work, of nearly 200 pages. Many of the Tunes and Ilymns were 
written expressly for this volume. It will soon be as popular as its predecessor, (Bell 
Ne. 1) which has run up to the enormous number of 620,000 copies, outstripping any 





Sunday-School Book of its size i 


one to accommodate sckools wishing theminthat form, Prices of Bell No. 2 
15 cents, $12 per hundred. Bound, gilt, 30 cents, $52 per 100. 3eil No. 1, paper covers, 
12 cents, $10 per 100. Bound, 20 cents, $13 per 100. Cloth bound, embossed gilt, 25 


sued in this country. Also, beth Volumes are bound in 





paper covers 


on 


cents. $20 per 100 Bells Nos. 1 and 2 bound together, 40 cents, $30 per 100. 25 conies 
furnished at the 160 price. Cloth bound embossed gilt, 50 cents, $40 per 100, Tailed 


postage free at the retail price. 


HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
No. 451 Broadway, New York. 
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ON PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES, 
ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 
On the basis of the Object Method of Instruction: 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Pictorial Maps. 


Book 1, in Lippincott’s Geographical Series. Quarto, 56 pp. Printed in Oil colors. 
Sent for examination, post-paid, to any teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 


——————__————_ +e o> —__ -—__—_—_-- 


Primary Geography offered an inviting field, which Mr. Allen has entered boldly and 
cultivated successfully. I have placed his book in the hands of my own children, and 
find them as much charmed with it as I have been. Let no one hereafter say that geog- 
raphy cannot be made as attractive as any other book of stories and pictures. Mr. Allen 
has adopted nature’s own method, and the child that is delighted with the objects which 
he sees in looking around him on “the surface of the earth,’’ cannot fail to be delighted 
also with the beautiful descriptions and illustrations in this Primary. 

W.H. WELLS, Sup’t Public Schools Chicago. 


You have struck a happy vein. I have read your book through carefully, and like it 
better than anything of the kind I have ever seen. I wish it could be introduced into 
primary schools generally. There is a soul init, as well as sense. You have dealt a se- 
vere blow at the miserable manner of presentation commonly adopted. 

JOHN OGDEN, A. M., 
Principal of the Min. State Normal School. 


This little work is prepared on a new plar, and we regard it as one of the very best 
works for beginners. * * * * The little folks will be greatly delighted with it.— 
Conn. Common School Journal. 


This is one of the finest books for illustration we have seen. The pictures are charm- 
ing. Every child with perfect senses would be delighted withit. This book is prepared 
upon the method of object lessons, and intended chiefly to teach through the medium of 
the eye rather than the ear. The maps are beautifully illustrated, to give instruction in 
natural history and physical geography. We presume. from the character of the text, 
that the book is intended to be suggestive of matter for the use of the teacher, as the 
style is rather too elevated for that class of pupils usually put into primary geography. 
Every teacher should have this book, in order to get hints which would enable h m the 
better to impart instruction; and every child should have it, if not as a school text-book, 
at least as one to cultivate and elevate the taste.—J/linois Teacher. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. BOOK II. 
SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 


CONTAINING A CONCISE TEXT, AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS, QUARTO. PRICE $1 0v 


BY ROSWELL. Cc. SMites A=M-. 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY has been in course of preparation for many years, and 
is the crowning production of the distinguished author. No pains have been spared to 
combine in this work ALL that is essential to a complete and comprehensive School Ge- 
ography, and great care has been taken in its construction to render it of the greatest 
practical usefulness in the school-room and family. 


From the Mass. Teacher.—* All we have to say is, that this Geography is a novelty and 
a choice one too. If we had to select to-day a geographical text-book for our own use 
we should choose this.”’ * * * 

Teachers and School Directors will be furnished with copies of this work, in flexible 
eovers, by mail, for examination, upon receipt of fifty cents in money or postage stamps, 
by the Publishers; and schools will be supplied with the work, for introduction, upon ac- 
eommodating terms. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROBINSON’S 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS; 


THE MOST COMPLETE, MOST PRACTICAL, AND MOST SCI- 
ENTIFIC SERIES OF MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS 
EVER ISSUED IN THIS COUNTRY! 


(Im Twenty Volumes.) 





Most of the books of this Series are new, or have recently been thoroughly revised and 
corrected, and will hereafter be published in as good style and manner as any books be- 
fore the public. 


Progressive Primary Arithmetic, $ 15 | New University Algebra, (in press)$ 





Progressive Intellectual Arith., 25 New Geometry and Trigonometry, 1 50 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic, 25 | Surveying and Navigation, 1 50 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic, 56 | Analyt. Geom. & Conic Sections, 1 50 
Key to Practical Arithmetic, 50 | Differential & Integra! Calculus, 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic, 75 (in preparation) 1 50 
Key to Higher Arithmetic, 75 | Elementary Astronomy, "5 
New Elementary Algebra, 76 | University Astronomy, 75 
Key to Elementary Algebra, 75 | Mathematical Operations, 2 25 
University Algebra, 1 25 | Key to Geometry & Trigonometry, 
Key to University Algebra, 1 


00 | Conic Sections & Analytical Ge- 
| ometry, 1 00 

These books are UNEQUALLED in STYLE, TYPOGRAPHY, and BINDING ; im GRADATION new 
and ORIGINAL METHODS, and PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS, 

With the improvements and additions recently made, it isthe only series by one author, 
adapted to every grade of Scholarship in the Common Schools, Academy, and College, 
published in this country. 

This Series of books has already a large and increasing sale in 


New York, New England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 


And are rapidly gaining ground wherever they have been brought to the notice of 
Teachers and School Commissioners. 


The Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, 
IS NOW READY. 


The Key to Geometry and Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
tions and Analytical Geometry, 
IS ALSO READY. 


This work contains full and clear solutions, as well as cuts for the illustration and 
demonstration of all the problems in the above named works. A beautiful 


PICTORIAL ARITHMETICAL TABLE-BOOK, 


For Primary Schools, is in Preparation. 


[a9~° Teachers desiring to establish a UNIFORMITY of the 
BEST books on the above subjects, will do well to examine ROBINSON’S SERIES before 
making their selections. 

SINGLE COPIES of such of our books as are used in classes, will be sent to Teachere 
for examination, with a view to their introduction, on receipt of two-thirds the retail 
prices as affixed in our Circulars, 

The most Liberal Terms given for First Introduction. 
Address the Publishers, _ 
S. C. GRIGGS & Co., 39 & 41, Lake St., Chicago. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & Co., New York, 
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EOLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
MORE THAN 2,000,000 COPIES ‘SOLD 


LAST YEAR. 
McGUFFEY’S PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, -.-...--6 No’s. 
McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC SPELLER, .---.---.-----..1 Book. 
McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC READERS,..--...---7 Books. 
McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKERS, ...---..2 Books. 
RAY'S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS,............+..+-4 Books. 
RAY’S SERIES OF ALGEBRAS,.----++--+++seeee+4+-2 Books. 
PINNEO’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS,------------.-+-3 Books. 
7” & YOUNG SINGER, «++ -++-seeee cece ses eee seer eee ed Books. 
DD'S TIDOUTION, sss secsicervcsevcasecevern ceed Book. 


Tnese Scnoont Books possess the highest merit, are more widely 
introduced than any other series published, and have received the cord- 
ial indorsement of the most intelligent and successful teachers through- 
out the Union. 





McGUFFEYS NEW ECLECTIC READERS 


Have been prepared with extreme care, not only with reference to their selee- 
tions, but to the arrangement and adaptation of the exercises to the wants of 
every grade of learners. 


DISTINGUISHING EXCELLENCES OF McGUFFEY’S NEW READERS. 


. The admirably graded progression of each book, and of the entire Series. 
Rigid uniformity in orthography, pronunciation, and syllabication. 

T he judicious selection of words for spelling and defining exercises. 

. The carefully arranged exercises in articulation, inflection, emphasis, ete. 

. Appropriate suggestions to teachers throughout the entire Series. 

. The chaste and ‘elevated moral and religious tone of the lessons. 

. The clear and beautiful typography, and substantial style of binding. 

3. The Low Rates at which they sell as compared with other Readers. 


—_ 


Oe ae 


In the Primary Readers, which are beautifully illustrated, Articulation is 
taught by numerous and copious exercises, Spelling Lessons introdueed, con- 
taining the more difficult words found in the Reading Lessons, and questions 
added caleulated to direct the mind of the pupil to the facts and ideas of the 
exercises read. 

In the Advanced Readers, Articulation and Pronunciation are treated of, 
select exercises in spelling and defining are continued, and the principles of 
Elocution are explained and illustrated. The selections are choice and excel- 
lent, the result of careful and laborious research among the standard classie 
authors of our language. 





“7% SINGLE Specimen Copies of any of the above books will be fur- 
nished to Teachers and School Officers, for examination with a view to 
introduction, at one-half retail price. 

4@ Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing the Eclectic Series, 
are invited to correspond with 


W. B. SMITH & CO., Pustisuers, Crneinnatt, O. 



































TERMS: Ona Doisan A YEAR IN ADVANCR. ‘ 








WISCONSIN 


Pournal of Education: 


THE ORGAN OF THE 


STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


AND OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
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‘AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


596 Broadway, New York City, 
BRANCII OFFICE:........-..+..25 N. FOURTH ST., PHILA. 








- The special objects of the “ Institute” are : 

To supply Schools and Colleges with competent teachers ¢ 

To aid Teachers in securing suitable appointments : 

To buy and sell schoot properties on commission : ‘ 

To provide parents and guardians with circulars and information of good sehools: 

TO SUPPLY TRACHERS AND SCHGOL OFFICERS WITH SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS, 
€HARTS. APPARATUS, and every kind of School Merckandise, AT LIBERAL DE3- 
COUNTS FROM RETAIL PRICES. r J 

*.* Circulars, gioing detuils of our plin, sent when applied for with stamp. 

G. S. WCODMAN & COMPANY. 
Agents for Schools and Teachers. 


TILE EDUCATIONAL HERALD, 


Devoted to Educational Intelligence, and to the taterests of Schools 
and Teachers. 
TERMS, FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE 


The Sixth Volume begins January, 1862. Every Teach’: should see a specimen of th 
paper—which will be sent on application with stamp. . 
G. 8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, Publisher? Broadway, New York. 














THE SCHOOL PEN!! 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S 


SCHooL PEN! 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 4 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, of England, expressly for American 
Schools and Teachers. 


@ THE PZN HAS NO SUPERIOR! 


“Have you used the SCHOOL PENof POTTER & HAMMOND? Well,it is exceeding’y 
fiexible, and reminds us of the ‘grey goose quill’ of our carly days. Potter & Hammond 
have had lerge experience in all the branches of chirography, and know how to make 
the tools and how to use them. Buy the &cxoot Pen.”—2Z. J. School ister, 


ee 


THE EXTRA FINE PEN 
is specially adapted to the wants of YOUNG LADIES, and ali persons who wish to write 
avery fine hand. This pen is not surpassed by GILLOTT’S famous “303.” 


PRICES: 


Echool Pen, per grors,.... ....++...65 cents, | Extra Fine Pen, per grosg,.. .....75 cente, 
Bchool Pen, “ put upin dozens, 75 cents. | Extra Fine Pen, “ put in doss. 85 cents, 


(ee Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 
‘Teachers who furnish their pupils with pens, will find great advantage fu buying these 
pens, pu* wp in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected pens are neatly put up in pretty 
gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these small boxes are put up in a larger 
box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought for by pupils who have used 
them, are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose of them to pupils, and yield a good 
profit to such teachers as retail them at the usual price. 
SEND FOR A BOX BY MAIL. : 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 
Broadway, New York City, 
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HOLBROOK SCHODL APPARATUS. 
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Schooi Furn{tare, School Desks 
all kinds, Charts, Educatione 
al Works, &c. 





FXPLANATION.--The well (D) hangs by its rim in a hole bored in the desk, the upper edge 
af the well being as low as the surface of the desk. The Preserver (C) floats on the ink, 
(Fig. £,) but is pushed down in dipping the pen. The Cap, (B,) by a thread on the outet 
edge is screwed into the hole in the desk, and forms Gover to the well, (D.) securely lock 
éagit. The Key, (A,) fits into the pen-hole in the cover and acts es a screw-driver. The 
tock et the bettom ef the key removes the cep when ualeckeé. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


In a portfolio case with Camp’s Large Geography, 
FE MR WES Ws 5 eo P ade 
Camp’s Primary Geography, Just Issued. 


This tasteful n2w werk is prepared on the Natural System, and has no equal for begin- 
gers in the study of Geography. The class is taker outinto the field—there the points 
ef compass are explained, and a hill, valley, mountain, river, island, shown them. The 
Gefinitions are clear, cencise, distinct, and beautifully explained by original illustra- 
tions. After the extensive and successful experience ia teaching of Prof. Camp, no mae 
ts better prepared than he, to furnish a Natural System of Geography. Ile has done it. 
With the higher work it would not be easy to find a more deservedly popular series of 
Geographies. They are well adapted to COMMON SCIIOOLS. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS, 


Prepared by J. D. PHILBRICK, Sup’t Public Schoo's in Boston. 


The set of Tweaty Tablets, mounted on ten lerge cards, illustrating the Alphabet, Pen - 
taanship, Drawing, Punctuation, Numerals, Sounds of Letters and Syllables, and Words 
and “entences for Reading, with full directions for use. Price, $5,00 per set, or $1,00 for 
twenty sheets. 

LIQUID SLATE for Blackbeards; GLOBES, all sizes; RUBBERS; CRAY- 
— 3; PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, all kinds, Constantly on hend, in greet 
variety. 

For the above mentioned articles, and for any thing wanted far schools of any grade, 

Address GEO. SITERWOOD, Pres’t, 113 Lake street, Chicago. 


IG- SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 24 
MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Call at our new Rooms, No. 118 Lake St., Chicago, and examine our School Furniture. 
{t ig made of the best seasoned lumber with substantial fron eupporte. This Furniture 
Les universal satisfaction, it is graded for pupils of a!l ages, and supplied on the best 
of terms. 

These Desks and chairs have received the highest recommendations, and are already ex 
¢ ensively intreduced throughout the West, including the fellowing schools: Chicago High 
end Ward Schcols; St. Louts Normal, High and Ward Schools ; Milwaukee Migh and Waré 
6 sthools. Alao, in the schools of Bloomington, Bavenport, Kalamazoo, Janesville, Rock- 
& ed, Elgin, Freeport, Vandalia, Jacksonville, Dubuqus, ete., etc. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. further information will be prompé- 
{gy communicated, on application, by mail or otherwise, to 

: Goo. Sherweed, 118 Lake St. Chicago, Sole Agent for the Northwest. 














THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST! 


A full course for the Commoy SenooL, the AcaDEmY and the CoLissz, consisting of moro 
than Ove Hoxpesd Yotcmss of text- books in READING, GSOGRAPHY, MATBEMATICS, HIs= 
Hr, NatcRan SCIENCE, PENMANSHIP and BOox- -K8EP1NG, FRENCH, G@S2MAN, Musid, Ko., 

Of the numeyous Series, special mention might be made of 


SANDERS’ NEW SERIES OF REAPERS, 
WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Executed iathe very best s'yle of printing and binding, an@ sold at from 20 to 25 pez coms, 
eheaper than any other prominent Series of Readers in the maskes. 


Spencertar System of genmanship, 


Enbracing Nin: Copy Books, IN THREE DISTINCT SERIES, Progrossiscly Gruds3, 


To Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners of every Clas*, 


The COMMON SCHOOL SERIES embraces the first Five Books. 

The BUSINESS SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 6 and 7. 

The LADIES’ SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 8 and 9. 

Two BOOKS OF EXERCISES, accompany the Series. 

Parties wishing any of the eleven EBooks above named for examination, will receire 
them by mail on remitting to the Publishers siz cends fer each Number. 

Wholesale price, Bi per dozen. Special discount for first supplies. 

The copies in the Spencerian Books are fisc similes of the author’s writing, and repro- 
sent a Busixgss StyLe OF P2NMANSUIP. 

PHE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SYSTEM ARB: 

}. SIMPL‘CITY, 2 PRACTICABILITY. 3% BEAUTY. 


The SPENCERIAN SYSTEM is superior to a} others, beo.use it makes better 
Penmen than any other System does. 





BRYANT & STRATTON’S WORKS ON 


BOOK - KEEPING. 


3. COMMON SCHOOL EDITION, (just published)..............eecaceee $0 75 
ComPLEtE SE? OF BLANKS FOR 788 Comx0N ScHoon B21710N, (six books).. 0 50 
H. HIGH SCHOOL EDITION,....... nig Bic eg onlae anh Sem habeas Cedgceerecec. 1745 
CompLeze szt or BLaygs ror TEE Hien Scwoon eprm0n, (six books)......1 95 

3II. COUNTING HOUSE EDITION, (in press)........... Ae vanvee ee ee 


The H1an Sonoon edition of this excellent series has been before the publio for pn ora 
than a year, and no text-book oa this subject before published has called forth more uni- 
versal commendation from teachezs and oshers who have used it. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL EDITION, which is just issued, is intended for a ner > 
extended sale among Pzimary Schools, where it must take the lead as a simple yet th» e 
ough text book. It contelas SIXTEZN COMPLETE SETS of books, embracing both § nui 
and Dousis ExzR%, with ample Exercises for the Studeat. 


A specimen copy of either edition of the Book-keeping will be cert to 
— for esamination with a view to introduction, on receipt of one-hud/ the } tives 
mame 

Address the Publishera,- 
§. C: GRIGGS & CO, — IVISON, P"INNEY & CO, 
go & 41 Lake ft, Chicago, 4&8 & 59 Walker Street. New You!z. 














